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ABSTRACT 

' Libraries and information centers are rapidly 
becoming an integral part of American Indian live. A primary concern 
of Indiair people is the availability of dependable information on 
those issues and programs which directly affect their day^ to day 
liVes. As the CQnmunity information agency, the library plays a key 
role in improvi'ngNaccess to local information. The library should, 
concern itself wiyh meeting the inf ormal^-oi^^l needs of individuals, 
the grass rootSi^yoy collecting, organizing, and disseminating 
information on local programs and issues,^ as they presently exist in 
the most objective and effecient means possible. In order/to d^elop 
a successful information center,, sound, planning is required. Guide 8, 
-part of a series of 11 guides designed to provide initial direction 
and alternatives to those planning or developing Indian library^and ^ 
information systems, gives a description of information centers and 
how to implement thera in Indian comm/unities. Topics covered' are: 
types and location of information, Organization and storage of 
information, and methods of dissemination. (NQ) 
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PREFAC E 

•A ^ ' 

LibraVies and information centers are .rapidly becoming an 
integraLpart of Indian life. Individuals, organizations, and 
tribes have come to the decision that libraries and the inforr 
mation services fna): they offer are necessary ,to meet Indian 
goals. These goal/ may vary widely, from improved access to 
education cultural information, i nf ormat ion on available social 
services, to leisure reading. They are all b^-sed in a component 
or institution designed to pro.cess information - a library. 

As yet, only limited resources are available to meet this 
fast growing demand. Funding must usually be garnered from 
other programs. Professionally qualified Indian librarians and 
trained Indian technicians are in critically short supply. Books 
and other informational reso.ur^es still contain racist informa- 
tion. Exp^erience in de vel opi,"ng ' programsv and services which 
meet the local community's needs is sligVt. Specific sensitiv- 
ity to Indian ways and alternatives is ^iVst deve/oping as li- 
brary and information Services develop inVlndian communities. 

The purpose of thes.e guides is to provide initial direction 
and provide alternatives to those planning or engaged in devel- 
oping Indian Vihrary and information systems. Each guide 
discusses Basic policies, initial steps, or discreet actiyitles 
i:hat appear to be essential to successful Indian library service. 
Each guide gives the reader basic direction and ^aTterna ti ves for 
devel opf\Kent in his locale. I - 

The reader is strangly advised to recognize these guides 
' for what they are - ideas and programs that have been success- 
' ful in the communities where they are u\e.d . They will not solve 
all the problems of Indian library servi^^ T»hey will provide 
the reader with some i deas , programs , and conceot's to be con- , 
kidered In light of informational needs in the specific Indian 
pomnunity'to be served. 

I Three basic types of information are presented in Vhe 
iguides: societal copi ng^ki 1 1 s , basic considerations foV im- 
, plementation; and desc^^i pt i ons of services unique or crit\cal 
I to Indian libraries. These guides are, supplemented by the^ 
j Appalachian Adult Education Center ' s , gi brarx Servi ce Guide s, 
f The excellent Appalachian guides deal primarily with services _^ 
I 1 n sma 1 1 commun 1 ties. - ^ 

Coping skills are given in two guides, (ri^^s'^1 and 2). 
Organization and implementation will be discussed in five of 
the guides (r0,3-,9,10, S 11) which cnver: funding, organi zation, 
assessing needs, materials selection, and training. Five 
guides will discuss services unique or critical to Indian Library 
Service (^^4,5,6, 7, & 8). These guides cover catal oging , urbari 
services, adult education, program elements, and information 
services. ^ Charles Townley, Editor 
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I . DEFINITIONS 

Information Center as used in this guide 'will refer to a 
collection of information in all physical formats on social, ed- 
ucational, and health servi ces ,. other survival i nf orma t i on , and 
facts regarding current issues and concerns in the local commun- 
ity, It is staffed by personnel whose functions are collect, or- 
ganize, update and disseminate thi? information to the community 
and answer the specific requests of individuals. The goal of 
the information center is to provide community residents with 
accurate information on issues and programs of local concern 
thereby reducing individual 'frustration and improvi ng ef l^cti ve- 
n ess of service agencies'*. 

Indian Li br.ary as used in this guide rgfers to any organiza- 
tion or agency m an Indian community that exists to create., col- 
lect, organize, and disseminate information to that community. 
It may also be known as a culture center or medija center. 

Indian tommuaities are those groups of Indian people who 
live together in community andjtj^identify themselves as a tribe, an 
organization or group* ExampWas Qf Indian communities are reser- 
vations, rural communities, and urban area populations. 

I-I . STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 



A primary concern of Indian people is the availability of 
dependable information on those issues and programs that directly 
'affect* their day to day lives. Accurate information is often 
'difficult to obtain in Indian communities due; to the divide and 
conquer mentality that has resulted in a plethora of federal , 
state, and' tri bal programs , each wi th a spec if i c object i ve some- 
times at cross -purp.oses or duplicative sponsored by largely auto- 
nomous organizations with ldtt;Te or no overa.lT organization or 
control* Also, as in most small communities',, there is a tendency 
to rely on person to person communication or the moccasin teTe- 
gnaph which distorts Information on current community issues and 
concerns, thereby causing tension a nd bad feelings . 



confusiion resulting from bureaucratic "white" tape, lack of orga- 
nization and faulty communication in the community. Recently some 
sdgni^ficant efforts have been made to create ordej? in the Indian 
bureaucracy* Also Targe scale commuriication systems are being 
developed, through use of the media and'^other devices . Reliable 
person to person communication awaits the implementation of in- 
formation services. - ' 

As the community information agency, the library has a key^ 
role to play in impr.oving access to local information. The li-* 
brary should concern itself with meeting the Informational needs 
of individuals, the. grass roAts, by collecting, organizing, and 
disseminating information-on local programs and issue?, as they 




concerned about this 
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presently exist, in the most objective and efficient means possi- 
ble. Being an information center or source is a normal role for 
a library. For a long time, people have used Hbraries to answer 
their routine questions. For example, repairing the car, fixing 
the. pi umbi ng , or getting information on their favorite sports. 
The only change is that instead of using books or other commer- 
cially available resources, unique and constantly , changing situ- 
ations in most Indian communicies requires that the library use ^ 
the community as both the source and the recipient of information. 

I 

III . PLANNING . - . . 

In order to develop a successful information center, sound 
planning i^ required. Several questions should be-answered be- 
fore noperations* begi n.^ Some of these are: What tj^pes of informa- 
tion are vital to the community? Where is this information lo- 
cated? What information is necessary? . How should this informa- 
tion be cdillected? How should the information be organized and 
stored? What methods will be used to disseminate this information 
in the community? 

tV. TYPES OF INFORMATION " - ^ 

'The first task in*pTanning an information center is to 
determine the locally available information that people in the 
community require. If the community has an assessment of inform 
mati^n*al needs, the answer to this^questi on will be readily 
available. Otherwise, people from various parts of the community 
shou/ld be asked for the i r opi ni ons . Also agenci^es should be 
quesltioned ta^determine the kinds of questions that they a\re most 
of ten^a^S-fceij-. Information needs assessment that have been made in 
several Indian communities suggest the following areas of possi- 
ble interest: . ■ 

1. information on social services offered by federal, state, 
local , and tri bal agencies I 

\. 

2. information on educational opportunities, including 
adult and vocational education. 

3. information on health services, incTudin'g nutrition , al- 
coholism, and drug abuse. 

4. information on public service, fraternal, and religious 
groups and organizations. 

5. ^ information on JegaV and^civil rights as well as regula- 
tions such as equal opportunity requirements and taxes. 

6. accurate information on community issues and problems,, 
including tribal council action-s, personnel changes, and. local 
ev^ents. 

All of this information is essentially local in its origin 
and application. It is not readily available from" one source in 
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mos't Indian communities. Nor does its constantly changing nature 
allow.it to be. codified and printed as a final answer for all 
time. If community residents are to have axcess to this informa- 
tion from one source, that soxirce must be an information center. 

y. LOCATION OF INFORMATION ' 

The next step is to determine which 4)eople and organizations 
.will be contacted to provide the needed information. Some, such 
as PHS and the BIA Education Office, are obvious. Others are 
carefully or inadvertently hidden and will require a great deal 
of effort to find. The best procedure in^this case is to use the 
best judgement of the staff in devel opi ng* an initial list of ^ 
sources. This list should be corrected and added to as you find 
new sources of information or drop old sources. It should be 
continually maintained and updated. Some people prefer to main- 
tain a lirSt, others a card file. Use the method that is best for , 
you, but keep a list that Js up to date. • 

V}I. WHAT INFORMATION TO COLLECT 

t When a program or issue, of interest is identif ied, some 
basic information must be obtained .. While each program is /likely 
to be different-, there are common features which will be needed 
by the information center. Some of these are: 



Name of responsible person: 

Brief description of the purpose or services offered by* t^he 
program. ^ 

Eligibility and/or requirements for participation: 

Signature of agency officia:T attesting the ^accuracy of 
information: 



Jf the agency or program has any^ brochures about its ser- 
vices, application forms, i ns true tjons ,^ etc . , these are also 
useful. It is a good idea to prepare a standard data sheet using 
an 5 X 8 card or 8^ x 11 piece of paper including t'he information 
above and use.it to collect and store the .information. Experience 
indicates that the best way to collect this information is to in- 
form the agency of your interest, make an appointment to meet 
wi th a re:sponsi ble staff member of the agency , send out staff to 
conduct interviews^ prepare a data sheet to use in the centefy 
and ask th'e agency to authenticate its accuracy. This method has 
the advantage that the staff gains firs.t hand experience in the 



Name of agency -or. , prog ram : 



Address : 



Phone number: 



Date prepared : 
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I, . 

rol,e of the agency and will be able to make better referrals. 
Also the agency will have a positive feel.ing because it has pro- 
vi*ded the information directly and has approved the summary to be 
used. Agencies and programs should be sent a copy of the stan- 
dard data sheet regularly for revision and updating required by 
internal changes. ; . ' 

Information on current issues is more . di ff i cul t to come by. 
It'might include such items as a proposed lease, a court case, a 
pending tribal council action, or any other information of 
interest to the local community. The primary goals of the center 
in dealing with these issues should'be to identify them quickly, 
get information on them from those people closest to the source(s) 
and insure objectivity by including/ divergent opinions from all 
points of view involved. The basic information to be collected 
is: 

; Name of issue:: . 

Objec-tive description of what has occurred to date^ 

Opinions of parties involved-: " ^ 

Names, addresses, and phone numbers of people or agencies 
involved: ^ 

Once again, it is a wise idea to prepare and use a standard 
data form to collect and store this information. As issues are 
identified, staff members , should begin to collect information 
from all the parties involved. In this effort as well as dissem-" 
inatin.g information it is critical that staff keep their personal 
opini^ons to themselves and attempt to maintain maximum objectivity. 

Vll.. ORGANIZATION AND STORAGE OF INFORMATION' 

Ah information center must be organized in order to be use- - 
fuT. If you can't find information rapidly when you need it, 
you might just as well not collected i^t. The standard data forms 
described above are the first step. They will insure that 
approximately the same type of information rs collected on all 
programs or issues. It is recommended that forms for programs 
and services be kept in separate files from those on current is- 
sues. This Ms necessary because of the different types of Infor- 
mation contaTiiffed and the fact that the issues file requires more 
frequent weeding, correction and addition. Supplementary Informa- 
tion, such as application f.orms for programs, newspaper articTes,. 
and documents relating to current issues should be se[3arate:l:y 
maintained in a file cabinet. * 

Both data files and files of supplementary information 
should be arranged by subject to facilitate access. Following is 
an organizational scheme developed for a program and services 
file on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation: 

A.' Government 

O - 7. • . 



1. Tribal Offices and P-royrams 

•2. Federal Officers and Programs ' * » 

3. County Offices and Programs ^ 

4.,^ State Offices a*nd Programs 

Educati on « 

1 . School s 

1\ Adults Basic, Vocational, an'd Other 

Social Services 
1. Clubs. 

2 . Ilea 1th Serrixes 

3. Law Enforcement 

4. Religious Institutions 

Business and Private Sector 

This organizational scheme is presented only as an example. 
Although it has worked well for the Standing Rock TribaT Library , 
other Indian communities vn 1 1 have O-ther programs and require- 
ments. ^ > ' . 

Organizing the current issues file and its supplementary in- 
formavtlon is more di^fficult. It is suggested that a suboiect ^ 
arrangement , al phabeti^zed according to topi c be used . Exampl es, 
might be; civil rights, e1 ections, equal opportunity, housing, or 
water, rights . GeneraT headi ngs such as rumors, pendi ng tri bal 
council business, might also be used:. The one cardinal rule is 
to make the organization flexible enough to meet any contingency. 
The same organizational systeofi should, be used both for the issues 
file and its supplementary information. 

One way to ^maintai^n some semblance of order is to keep a list 
of the subjects that you use. By keepi^ng this list handy when 
you are or^ganizing nev/ information, you will have a pretty good; 
idea of whether to use an existing category or make a new one. If 
you do decide— to make a new category, add it to the list immedi- 
ately so that you won't forget it. While you may think this is 
duplicative work at first, you will be happy that you 4id it once- 
the information center grows to any appreciable size. 

VIM. METHODS OF 0^1 SS EM I NAT I ON j 

i 

The payoff of an information center comes in ^providing peo- 
ple with the information that they require. Consequently, it is 
not e-nough to simply open the door one day and announce that 
henceforth the li:brary will supply the local information needs of 
the community. Carefully planned programs of dissemination and 
public relations are required. 

In the public relations area, residents must be made aware 
that an information center focusing on local programs and concerns 
does ex.ist. Further, people must be encouraged to use it. Pro- 
spective users must be made to feeV comfortable and anonymous in 
using the information center. If they think their use of the 
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i riTorlivati on center will be reported^ they will forego using it. 
The staff is the key to public relations efforts. They should 
attend community meetings to explain the purpose of the center 
and encourage the community to use it. Th(^ staff might also s^t 
up a demonstration at a local event like a pow-wow or rodeo. They 
should also explain that any questions asked or answers given will 
be done in strictest confidence. Residenjts should also be ^|n- 
couraged to feed in information on a regular basis. If these .con- 
ditions are met, most community members will gladly inclu.de the 
use of the center iatheir day to day existence. 

Two types of information can be disseminated from the center, 
that designed for individuals and that intended for groups. The 
key in serving individuals is access. The services of the center 
should be available when the majority of people can use'it. This * 
includes everu^r^ and weekend s . Drop-ini v.isits should be encour- 
aged. Je1_e;>^one service i^ essential. Staff might arrange a 
hot l:ine**vfKt>h the phone company. This number s houTd: al so be • 
broadly cvirculVted in the community by means of posters and self- 
adhesi ve^Tabel s to^put on the phone itself. The staff shou*ld also 
be_pxepar^d to handle write-in questions. In all cases questions 
should be answered poTi^tely and as rapid^ly as possli bl e. ' Ihdi vid- 
uaTs should not be frustrated due to laxk of an answer. If the 
information center does not have it, it slhou>Td get it as soon as 
possible. 

Several types of bro.ad seal e. di ssemi nation e poss-ibl e . Use 
of any of them is dependent on the culturjal facloi*s of the com- 
munity involved, the facilities availjable to vhe information cen- 
ter and staff abilities and time. In majriy cases one or more of 
the follqv/>ng methods might be desirabfe.* % 

ft ^ • _ . 

News Tetters are successfully used by several India.n librar- 
ies. In or;^er to be successful, they should be publi:Shed fre- 
quently and distributed broadly at no charge, either by direct 
maH 1 or heavily trafficked community areas' (,i .e. trdding post, 
tri.baT offices, post office). Newsletters should deaT primarily 
witk^^^ concerns, issues, and programs. While, such news- 
letjj^ be clear and easy to read, one can use inexpensive 

meajil of reproduction. 4 

Pi rectori e^s are useful as an introductory or summative 
method of distributing information on most or some programs and 
services^java i TabVe to tie communi ty . Such directori es normal ly 
summar iz'e "avail abl e services, give eligibility, and provide names^, 
addresses, and- phone numbers. If used they should be provided 
free of charge to each household. Directories are limited in 
that they eventually go out of date. 

Calendars have been found useful in many information centers. 
Pubilished monthly, they list Important dates and meetings. Some 
also include brief information on programs and seryices* Like 
th& newsl etter, they a^Tso shou-Td be free and broadly di s tr i:l)uted 
to insure- maximum effectiveness. 



Television and radio are bath excellent methods to dissemin- 
ate information vital to the community's well being. The infor- 
mation center c^^n use these opportunities to notify the community 
of upcoming events, oppontun i ti es in programs and serviced, and 
explore community issues. .Radip or tele\^ision time can sometimes 
be free. Educational stations are often very willing to provide 
it. Commercial stations ace'also required to have a certain 
amount of free pub1J_c. s,er-\/1ce 'broadcasting tim,e. A determined 
sear^ch will frequentTy restilt in obtaining time. If the tribe or 
organi zati'on has such time, the' i nformation center is the logical 
unit to prepare announcements of community services and events. 

Video and audio tapes are useful if a significant part of 
the community has access to the equipment required to operate 
them. Using this ifr?d><the staff can prepare information and 
give in-depth' reports on current issuesMnuch as can be done on 
radio or television. In addition, it can a>so include more peopl 
in the deciis?i<an making process by recording and.playing back 
tribal council sessions. 

LX. DO'S AND DON'TS 

Dos 

. — ^ - , \ ' . 

1. Do be objective. Try to present ^11 sides of a question 
regard^les^ of yoxir own opinion. \ . \ 

2. Do be confidential. The sour'pes.of opinion on'Tocal 
iissues should remain secret. Questions asked by individuals 
should not be discussed wi th^ f riends or relation-s . . 

■ \ ^ 

3. Do be as accurate as possible., C^heck questionable in- 
formation wi th authori tati ve '^sourc^^. 

4. Do encourage people to use tf\e (:enter by being helpjful . 
Ofte,n people just need help in formqlating their questijoniS. 
Take^ the time to discus s their concerns^. ! 

5. Do admit it if you don't have an answer. Then offer 
to get the information as soon as possible. ' I 

Don' ts • 

r. Don't think that your opinion is the only correct jDne. 
Be open and communicate the opinions of others, even if you 
do not agree with them. 

2. Don't be short tempered with people. ^ 

3. Don't circulate unsubstantiated rumors. Check out their 
input with an authoritative source. y 

4. Don't be caugh , ^hort. Keep your ear t^o the ground to 
.identify new issues and programs. Collect ^formation on 

them as sOon as possible. 

ERJC ^ r\r\i 
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